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THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
An Editorial 
in The Christian Leader 


The Free Church Fellowship is launched 
at last. Ata meeting in Boston, January 3, 
the Council crganized, quickly and unani- 
mously settled the name, elected several 
important officers and made plans. The 
matter of the president will come up later. 

A significant and important event was 
the presence of Dr. William E. Gilroy and 
Dr. Dwight Bradley, Congregationalists, 
as members of the Council ot the Fellow- 
ship, and the announcement that Rev. 
Russell J. Clinchy, pastor of the Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., had accepted membership 
on the Council but was detained. 

From the beginning this new Fellowship 
takes form as something larger than a mere 
merger of Unitarians and Universalists. 

To the casual spectator it might seem as 
if no great labor had been necessary to 
bring about the important achievements of 
this meeting, but such is not the case. 

We are proud of our own delegation, they 
have rendered great service, but here and 
now we wish to pay tribute to the Unitarian 
delegation, all the members of which have 
made notable contributions. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish has labored un- 
ceasingly for the Fellowship. Deeply dis- 
appointed because the name Free Church 
of America had to be given up, he never- 
theless has put freely at the service of the 
Council his enormous experience and his 
great gifts. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, now, as when he spoke to the 
Universalist General Convention at Hart- 
ford, contributes not only brains but a 
noble spirit that sees the best in the other 
fellow, and thinks of men as men, and not 
as members of a sectarian bloc. 

Percy Gardner, the lawyer, resourceful, 
never swept off his feet, facing a hard situa- 
tion calmly and courageously, a tower of 
strength on any committee or commission, 
is a man to count on. 

Dr. Walter R. Hunt, the secretary of the 
A. U. A., who has only to be known to be 
loved and admired, and the more he is 
known the more he is loved, is a regular 
wheel-horse for work. 

William Roger Greeley, the architect 
and author, and donor of a noble son to 
the liberal ministry, one of the fairest- 
minded of men, has exerted his influence 
steadily to lift the entire fellowship above 
narrowness and sectarianism. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
who saw the project through the May 
Meetings of the A. U. A. in 1933 in a mas- 
terly way, is one of our great liberal 
preachers. 
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Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, who 
has shown his fellow liberals how to face 
the intricate and baffling problems of a 
shifting city, is another great liberal 
preacher. Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of 
Chicago, alleged to be humanist but un- 
questionably Christian in all his funda- 
mental attitudes, is a noble influence on the 
Council. And Herbert C. Parsons, jour- 
nalist, sociologist, and president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, brings high 
intelligence, great experience and a cul- 
tured manhood to the Council. 

We speak especially of these Unitarians 
because they have shown such a fine spirit 
throughout. ‘They sensed intuitively the 
great difficulties that the Universalists 
faced. First they gave in on the preamble. 
Then they yielded again and took the Uni- 
versalist suggestion of name. 

There have been strong differences of 
opinion between the commissions and 
in the commissions. There have been 
misunderstandings. Such things are in- 
evitable. But the cards are all on the 
table, if we may use that figure. There 
is a new understanding. There is mutual 
respect. There is a determination to 
make the project go in a big way. Weare 
confident that the project will go forward in 
a way to meet and fulfill our highest hopes. 

WHY I STAY IN THE F. O. R. 
Edmund B. Chaffee 
in The Christian Century 


There will be many reverberations of 
the action of the Fellowship of Recon- 
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ciliation and its council, but it must be © 
made clear that the Fellowship has not 
turned ‘“‘right.’”’ The radicals are not those 
who have come to believe that violence 
alone can secure the just aims of the 
workers. That doctrine is upheld by 
nearly every defender of the status quo. 
That doctrine has ruled the thought of men || 
from the jungle till now. It is that doc- |} 
trine which the F. O. R. has challenged 
from the day of its founding and it is that }} 
doctrine which it challenges anew in the 
recent action of its council. 
majority of that council realized full well }} 
that a pacifism which was not equal to the © 
fierce realities of the class war was incom- — 
petent also to face the realities of inter || 
national war. f 
Neither is the fellowship embarking on | 
any heresy hunt. The referendum is not 
to be made a creed. Nor will anyone be | 
refused membership or be expelled from it |}] 
who doesn’t put his pacifism entirely in || 
these terms. The organization does, how- }} 
ever, want to choose, and has a right to | | 
choose, as its official spokesmen men and |} 
women whose aims are in basic sympathy |} 
with its spirit and purpose. It can have | 
no effectiveness if it does less. WW 
Finally, it is important for those outside | 
the F. O. R. to remember that both the 
majority and minority within the council | 
and the membership will be found standing 
shoulder to shoulder against international } 
war, against fascism, and for “‘a social order 
which will suffer no individual or group to 
be exploited for the profit or pleasure of 
another.” Ali 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 
Nofrontier News Service 


In barracks of the newly permitted |} 
Austrian army, a crucifix must hang in ]] 
every room by order of the government. } 
A representation of the Virgin Mary also 
is to be printed or embroidered on all the | 
flags of the various regiments and squad- } 
rons. al 

Although to many modern Americans } 
the use of religious symbols recalling the. 
unmilitary Nazarene may be somewhat | 
shocking, there is abundant precedent in | 
history. Saint Barbara, often depicted as_ 
holding in her hand a cannonball, has long | 
been deemed the special patron saint of | 
artillerymen. At the famous Bargellffl 
Museum at Florence, Italy, is a beauti- | 
fully engraved cannon from the breech of | 
which extends a realistic head of St. Paul. 
Sir John Hawkins, the British buccaneelaals 
used to designate his ship the “Jesus,” and ||} 
many of the medieval war vessels of the | 
Spaniards bore such names as “‘the Blessed. | 
Virgin,” ‘the Holy Ghost,” “St. John the |] 
Baptist.” Not a few of the military 
chapels in our own country contain 
stained-glass windows linking symbolically ij [ 
the sacrifice of Jesus with the life of a. | 
soldier. Clearly, a long task is ahead for 
those who would disentangle the Christian | 
religion from the war system. 
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The Challenge of Marxism to Christianity 


Francis A. Henson 


AM a Marxist. I, also, am a catholic Christian. 
I claim the right to characterize myself in this 
way because I consider my present philosophy 
of life to be a dialectical synthesis of these 

There are persons who 

insist that making such a claim is equivalent to trying 

to reconcile the irreconcilable; it is only if one con- 
siders Christianity and Marxism to be authoritative 
per se as bodies of doctrine. Historically, the Christian 
community has had an amazing capacity to express 
itself in new forms appropriate to each age. This has 
been its genius and its nemesis. It is the contention 
of this article that Marxism corrects the unsound 
atomistic individualism of the period since the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, while contributing a method 
of making future history. If some of us within the 
Christian community can deflect the stream of em- 
phasis of the hopeful section of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, there is some possibility of conserving for the 
new socialized order, into which we are inevitably 
moving, more of the most permanently valuable psy- 
chological and religious insights that are associated 
with real Christianity. Unless this is possible, Ameri- 
ean Christianity of the prophetic sort will probably 
line up, with organized religion as a whole, against 

Marxism in a way similar to that of Protestantism in 

Germany. German Protestantism represents the 

complete debacle and capitulation to reaction of this 

kind of religion, in the face of the end of the bourgeois 


order. Roman Catholicism leaves no doubt where it 
stands in this struggle for power. It is fiercely anti- 
Marxist. 


Marx was a Revolutionary 

In my interpretation of Marx, I must acknowedge 
a very great debt of gratitude to Lenin, Robert Whit- 
aker, Sidney Hook, and Sherman Chang. ‘There is 
no canonical life of Marx. His disciples disagree about 
his real meaning and significance. However, I am 
convinced from my participation in the radical move- 
ment and my study of Marx’s own writings and those 
of his interpreters, that Marx is to be understood only 
as a revolutionist. This means that the group inter- 
preting him most correctly in theory and practice 1s 
the revolutionary group. Although most of such 
Marxists are in the Communist parties, there are some 
revolutionary Marxists in the Socialist parties. How- 
ever, the Marxism of Social Democracy in Germany 
and other European countries seems to me basically 
to be revisionism which stands for a gradualism and 
reformism, and thereby perpetuates a system which 
has few of the values of genuine capitalism and little 
of the robustness of real Socialism. Eduard Bern- 


stein’s position, although called a revisionist Marxist 
position, was, as many in the British Labor Party 
realized, not Marxist at all but really a form of work- 
ing-class liberalism. 

I mention these personal matters reluctantly but 
deliberately because there is no presuppositionless po- 
sition and I do not avow neutrality in this statement. 
The implications of the Lippmanian viewpoint that 
it is possible to be neutral and that values are derived 
from a social situation without reference to a priori 
considerations, are invalid, from a Marxist standpoint. 
Disinterestedness in the outcome of this inquiry is 
limited to drawing proper conclusions from the 
premises. I do not want to conceal my interests and 
bias, but I would like to use them in order to reveal 
more effectively the interests of those who make a cult 
of impartiality. 

Marx was Realistic 

One of the major challenges that Marxism offers to 
the Christian community is in its approach to the 
questions of life. Marxism is realistic and materialis- 
tic, philosophically speaking, and the dominant Chris- 
tian approach idealistic and ideological. Some of 
Marx’s most vigorous polemical struggles were waged 
with his former allies in the Hegelian tradition who 
refused to give up the mystical and idealistic trappings 
of the Hegelian dialectic. 

Again and again as one reads Marx and as one 
becomes acquainted with the Marxian movement ex- 
pressing itself in the Communist and Socialist parties, 
one is impressed with the importance of this realistic 
approach. In the Communist Manifesto, the theories 
outlined are declared to “serve merely to express in 
general terms the concrete circumstances of an actually 
existing class struggle: of an historical movement which 
is going on under our very eyes.” Ina letter to Ruge, 
Marx wrote: “‘We do not set ourselves up against the 
world in doctrinaire fashion with a new principle: 
Here is the truth! Here you must kneel! We develop 
new principles out of the existing world. We do not 
proclaim it: cease from your struggles! They are 
silly; we will tell you what to fight for. We only show 
the world what it is that it is really fighting for; that 
consciousness is something which it must acquire even 
against its will.” 

The world is brought to self-consciousness by 
having revealed to it the hidden presuppositions of 
social attitudes and their practical effects upon the 
organization of social life. This Marxist method of 
criticism distinguishes between the success of ideolog- 
ical forms seemingly generated by the self-development 
of ideas, and the conflicts of social life which find 
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sublimated expression in that development. In his 
Introduction to the ‘Critique of Political Economy,” 
Marx writes: 
Just as our opinion of an individual is not based 

on what he thinks of himself,so we cannot judge of such 

a period of transformation by its own consciousness; 

on the contrary this consciousness must rather be ex- 

plained from the contradictions of material life. 


In other words, Marxism does not deny the exist- 
ence of social consciousness but seeks to explain it in 
terms of the institutional activities of men. Group 
or class ideals are understood in terms of their genesis 
and function in the social process. The actual import 
of any cultural or religious doctrine is to be found in its 
impact upon the behavior of men; in the uses to which 
it is put, and the leverage it offers to keep things as 
they are or to change them. 

Very few Christians approximate this realistic, one 


might say, naturalistic, approach to life’s problems. . 


In the United States, perhaps Henry Nelson Wieman 
comes nearest to it in his philosophy of religion. Pro- 
fessor Wieman is continually emphasizing the neces- 
sity of making a right adjustment to God, the brick- 
wall fact. He has defined him at times as at least the 
“subtle and intricate weaving of the world process.” 
In Europe, Paul Tillich is an outstanding example of 
one who approaches realism in religion. Richard 
Niebuhr in translating his book, “The Present Re- 
ligious Situation,’ describes Professor Tillich’s posi- 
tion in the unusual but very suggestive English desig- 
nation, ‘‘belief-ful realism.” 

Incidentally, Professor Wieman and Professor 
Tillich, in their approaches to God, come very close to 
being able to qualify philosophically as Marxists. 
With Marx the social or material were primary and the 
psychological secondary, if not in point of departure at 
least in order of dependence. As one Marxist explains 
this position: 

The ideologies which have moved men may have 
their roots in the funded tradition of the past but they . 
owe their stimulus to develop to some immediate need 
of the present. They no more defy this kind of analysis . 
than precious stones, because they can be classified 
among the carbon compounds can defy treatment from 
the standpoint of a sociology of class taste. 


Marxism declares not only that man is a vital being 
more than he is an intellectual being, but that the 
world—and inferentially any God there is—is vital 
and material more than intellectual—mainly ideas 
and ideals. Dialectically, however, there is no conflict 
between the psychical and the physical in Marxism. 
The importance of this challenge to Christianity is 
that many Christians, simple ones as well as the 
philosophically minded, habitually approach life’s 
problems in terms of “what ought to be true and, 
therefore, must be true,” “the reasonableness of 
Christianity,” “there ought to be a God—there is a 
God.” Few Christians have been other than philo- 
sophical idealists. The Marxist begins with what 7s in 
the phenomenal world. His philosophy of history is 
what he knows. His ethic is what he wants in terms of 
what he knows. He knows he is what he is because in 
the main he is where he is when he is; therefore, he can 
get further only by implementing his ideals, which are 
legitimate when derived from an understanding of the 


world process and based on reality, with the revolu- 
tionary method of dialectical criticism. 

The social process, according to Marx, is not an 
automatic process. It operates through the conscious- 
ness of classes. Man is not a machine although he is 
endowed with mechanisms. Society is not a mechan- 
ism, although the technocrats talk about the increas- 
ing productivity of our machines. The historical 
setting determines the occasion of wants; it determines 
what is wanted and how it is wanted, but it does not }} 
determine the wanting. It is interesting to read Marx, © 
when he writes: 

The materialistic doctrine that men are products of 
their environment and education; different men products 
of different environment and education, forgets that 
the environment itself has been changed by men and the 
educator must be educated. . . . The simultaneity of 
both change in the environment and human activity or 
self-change can only be grasped and rationally under- 
stood as revolutionary practice. 


Elsewhere he writes: “‘By acting on the external |} 
world and changing it, man changes his own nature.” 
There is nothing mechanistic or predetermined in such 
a statement! 

Another major challenge of Marxism is its op-— 
position to social atomism, which the Protestant | 
Church, if not the Catholic Church, has not only ac- 
cepted in bourgeois society but sanctified. In this }]} 
opposition Marx and Hegel, from whom he received 
so much and yet with whom he differed so violently, 
agree. It has been suggested that because Marx and 
Hegel fight against the same opponents, they share 
certain positive doctrines. This is one of them. They |} 
both fought doctrines which tried to base a social | 
philosophy upon the desires of the empirical self—a | 
self which made its own bargains, selected its vocation — 
and ordered its life in independence of the lives of - 
others. These doctrines were viewed by Hegel as 
attempts to splinter the unity of social activity into 
innumerable tiny fragments. Each fragment—partial, — 
limited and unconscious of its history and interrela- 
tions—regards itself as a cosmos in which the other 
fragments are mirrored as distorted reflections of it- | 
self. In multiplying these atomic absolutes, the or- |] 
ganizing relations which bind them into a larger whole. |} 
are dissolved. Hegel calls bourgeois society “society |} 
as a human herd.” In this society every atom regards. |]} 
himself as central and treats all other atoms as ex- |] 
trinsic means to the fulfillment of his personal, irra- |} 
tional end. There can be no rational planning or pur- 
pose in bourgeois society because rational willing |} 
means, in Hegel, willing informed by knowledge of the |} 
structure of the whole. But also in Marx is this the 
case because he writes: 


The egoistic individual of bourgeois society may . 
in his silly imagination and petrified abstraction puff : 
himself up into a self-sufficient atom, that is to say, into 
an absolutely complete and blessed creature, inde- . 
pendent from any need. 


But his daily experience and activity compel him i 
to recognize his manifold relationships with others. |} 
There are social bonds that none may escape. But— |} 
as Sidney Hook, whom I consider one of the ablest. |}} 
interpreters of Marx in the United States, points out— |] 
these human bonds under capitalism are used by the: 
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capitalists to satisfy their own needs. Human beings 
become means, not ends. The whole social environ- 
ment of persons and things now becomes an object of 
interest. To be is to be perceived in relation to some 
‘interest. These relations are objectified in numerical 
figures in cash-book and ledger. They potentially 
dominate and ultimately dissolve other relations which 
at first sight seem utterly foreign to lowly economic 
interests—family, school, church, and culture. Pre- 
tending that individuals are free and equal before the 
law and in the market, the bourgeois has cynically 
torn away the countless social ties which make men 
| members of one another’s body and 

| Left no other bond betwixt man and man but 

| crude self-interest and unfeeling cash payment. 


In the spirit of social atomism there is a wide- 
spread conception of liberty on the part of liberals 
that is merely bourgeois liberty. Incidentally, it is 
‘significant to notice that liberty is generally used by 
‘these liberals instead of freedom. Recently, Middle- 
ton Murry, who has become a Marxist, stated that, 
having lost his liberty, he gained his freedom. He 
now knows what the old hymn means, “Make me a 
captive, Lord, and then I shall be free.” Emphasiz- 
Ing this aspect of Marxism necessitates our recalling, 
in line with Marx’s debt to Hegel, that Hegel had said: 
“Freedom is the knowledge of necessity.” 

A third major challenge of Marxism is in its em- 
phasis on the centrality of the process in interpreting 
reality. 

Here again Marx follows closely on Hegel’s em- 
‘phasis. With Hegel, as one of hisinterpreters declares: 


Nothing could be understood in its bare immedi- 
acy. Nothing was self-evident. Nothing was inde- 
pendent of anything else. A meaning could be grasped 
in relation to some meaning (or system of meanings) 
which, it implied and which implied it. In effect, if 
not in intent, what Hegel did was to dissolve all things 
into their relations, construe these relations as logical 
categories, and present the interrelationships of the 
logical categories as a process. 


In Marx the emphasis on change, process and de- 
velopment is even more pronounced than in Hegel. 
Whereas with Hegel his system cramped the process, 
with Marx the system was the process. Nothing 
exists outside of the continuum of directed movement. 
The character of the historical present is shown to in- 
volve the past and suggest the future. Of this view- 
point Marx correctly says: 

In its rational form it is a scandal and an abomina- 
tion to the bourgeoisie and its doctrinaire spokesmen, 
because it included in its positive understanding of 
the existing state of things at the same time an under- 
standing of its negation, of its necessary disappearance; 
because it regards every historically developed social 
form as in a fluid movement, interpreting from its tran- 
sitional side; because it lets nothing impose on it and is in 
its essence critical and revolutionary. 


This quotation from Marx leads directly into the 
middle of the next challenge, which, in addition to 
being probably the most effective practical challenge 
of a movement of naturalistic activism, is at the same 
time the distinctive contribution of Karl Marx to the 
history of thought. I refer to his dzalectic method, 
which he applied to the problems of social change in 


the interests of the theory and practice of social revo- 
lution. The dialectic method of Marx has been the 
“algebra of revolution.” In a society of class divi- 
sions society attains self-consciousness through class 
consciousness. Consciousness implies activity. As 
a result of the activity of class consciousness, the 
social whole becomes transformed. I don’t need to 
point out how foreign this whole philosophical im- 
plementation is to dominant Christianity. 

Marx’s dialectic has usually been considered a mys- 
tery to its critics. However, it is so important I 
think we ought to try to understand it. First of all, 
you, who have studied Hegel’s dialectic with its triadic 
phases: 

Thesis Antithesis 
Synthesis 


must not consider this triadic aspect to be particularly 
significant in Marxism. As Sidney Hook, in a manu- 
script not yet published, but to be published, says: 

It isnot so much the number of phases that a situa- 
tion has which makes it dialectical, but a specific rela- 
tion of opposition between these phases which generates 
a succession of other phases. 


The necessary situation has at least two phases, 
distinct but not separate. The sufficient condition 
of a dialectical situation is given when these two 
phases present a relation of opposition and interaction, 
such that the result: 

(a) exhibits something qualitatively new; 

(b) preserves some of the structural elements of 
the interacting phases; and 

(c) eliminates others. 


If there were sufficient space, it would be interest- 
ing to show how the rise of Hitler in Germany, the 
Scottsboro case, and the aggression of Japan in Man- 
churia can be understood in a quite new way in terms 
of this dialectical process. 

In closing I should like to re-emphasize that I 
consider Marxism—it would be better to say the world 
situation which Marxism seeks to interpret and to 
change—to be incomparably the greatest challenge 
before us. Already, as I see it, the class struggle is 
beginning to near the decisive hour, measured in 
terms of historical epochs, and the process of disso- 
lution in bourgeois society is accelerating at a terrific 
rate. One begins to see the effects of this process in 
those sections of the churches which are most sensi- 
tive to social, economic and cultural trends. An ex- 
ample of what I mean by this process of dissolution 
and its effect is found in a striking way in contempo- 
rary literature. 

The discussion of proletarian literature which is 
so widespread at the present time is an outgrowth of 
the realization that bourgeois literature is no longer 
inspiring or challenging today. A new class is arising 
in society which has new interests and, therefore, new 
needs. The culture which sufficed for a previous class 
which had different interests will not suffice for the 
new class whose interests contradict it. But this 
need for a new set of values is peculiar not only to 
those who have identified themselves with the prole- 
tarian aspiration. It is a need which is felt throughout 
the length and breadth of our age. The collapse of the 
old values which the bourgeois class introduced into 
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literature has succeeded in driving writers in the 
European as well as the American world into two 
camps: either that of revolution or reaction. The 
liberal position has lost its hold on some of the most 
distinguished writers and thinkers of our day. Hark- 
ing back to the feudal concepts of the Roman Catholic 
Church, with the promise of spiritual rescue which 
their embrace assures, scores of writers have adopted 
Catholicism as a solution for their individual equa- 
tions. To mention a few: Ernest Hemingway, Jean 
Cocteau, Willa Cather, Evelyn. Waugh, Sigrid Undset, 
Compton Mackenzie, Shane Leslie, and T. 8. Eliot. 
Those who are lined up with the revolutionists are: 
-George Bernard Shaw, Maxim Gorky, Upton Sinclair, 


The Assault 


Sir John 


g==q|N Bunyan every man’s soul is a citadel, and the 

| devil and his hosts are the enemy who seek to 
Bl) capture it. Preachers who seek to find their 
#2} way into the souls of their congregation with 
good intent must have a certain sympathy with the 
devil. The siege of Mansoul is hideously difficult. 
Bunyan says there are five gates into the citadel: eye- 
gate, ear-gate, nose-gate, mouth-gate and feel-gate. 
But this does not help the preacher, or the devil, 
much. When we appeal to the psychologist it is little 
comfort that we get. Ina way he gives us some hints 
about how to approach each of the gates. But his 
final decision is starkly discouraging; he tells us that 
an entry cannot be made. The besiegers can never 
win admission; whatever good or harm they can ac- 
complish within has to be done from without, so the 
devil must furbish up his science of distance-tempta- 
tion, and the clergyman must consider all the ways 
and means of finding out what goes on within the 
walls of Mansoul. 

For in very truth-every soul is shut up in its own 
citadel. This fact may be regarded from two stand- 
points, a favorable and an unfavorable. It may be 
said that we are prisoners shut up in our own citadels, 
and denied the privilege of free movement. We can 
never get outside our own consciousness. 

But there is a happier side to the situation. We 
may have to echo the sad wail of the caged starling in 
Dr. Norman MacLeod’s story: “I can’t get out, I 
can’t get out!” But if we can’t get out, nobody else 
can getin. Ordinary life gives us a nauseating abun- 
dance of casesin which we must put up with the boring 
presence of people in whom we have not the slightest 
interest. Further, there are many evil people in the 
world, and if they had the free run of our inner con- 
sciousness, there is no limit to the harm they might do 
us. This is one of the justifications of monasticism. 
In the middle ages monasteries were places in which 
men could seek shelter from the temptations of the 
rough-and-tumble outer world. But these old monks 
failed to realize that they had a sort of monastery 
within them into which none could follow them. It is 
a boon and a blessing to know that our inner premises 
are sacred. But while we may all, as human beings, 
glory in this seclusion, as preachers we find less cause 
for rejoicing. Preachers want to get into the citadels 


Ernst Glaesser, Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, 
Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, John Dos Passos, 
Theodore Dreiser, Waldo Frank, Malcolm Cowley, 
Edmund Wilson, and others. 

I expect to see an increasing number of church- 
men divice on somewhat the same lines. 


This article is the first in a series to be published in The 
Register. An article, ‘“The Challenge of Christianity to Marx- 
ism,” by Professor Henry P. Van Dusen, of the Union Theological 
School, will appear in The Register of February 1, and Professor 
Sidney Hook of Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, will comment upon both articles in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 15. 


on Mansoul 
Adams 


of their hearers, and it is rather a nasty knock to dis- 
cover that these fortresses are forever shut against us. 

To be sure we can communicate with the garrison 
of Mansoul by a process of interpretation, though we 
are never quite sure that our interpretation is accurate. 
We must not forget that a cynical Frenchman main- 
tained that the main use of language is to conceal 
thought. Yet we do not depend entirely upon 
verbal language. There are other ways of getting into 
touch with souls. We used to be content with the five 
senses. Then we began to speak jokingly about the 
Irishman’s seven senses; but of late years Titchener 
and other psychologists have increased the number 
almost fabulously. At the same time philosophers 
keep up their old cry that there is nothing in the in- 
tellect that was not first in the senses; in fact most of © 
them maintain that the senses are still the only way. © 

Some of them, however, offer us an alternative. 
Bergson says that by intuition we can thrust our- 
selves directly into the heart of reality. Wethank him - 
for the respectability his name casts over our specu- 


lation that it may be possible to get into the person- | 
ality of the members of our congregations by a process} 


of interpretation. 
On one occasion when T. H. Huxley was lecturing 


on the crayfish, he was asked by his students whether |} 
the crayfish, with its queer eyes mounted on stalks,  ] 
His answer was that the | 


saw the world as we do. 
only way to know how a crayfish sees is to be a cray- 
fish. This rather discouraged the students, but the 
preacher is not liable to the same depression, for 
though he is now in the pulpit, he was once at home in 
the pew. 


Sunday school teachers often neglect the help | 


they could secure by casting back their memories to the 
time when they were of the same age as the pupils 
they are now teaching. One of the best helps in this 


process of recall is to read again the books that we |] 


have read in past times. Any concrete object one 
has worked with or played with as a child has a great 
recalling power, especially old books. Ifthe teacher or 
preacher can lay his hands on books that he read when 
he was of the same age as those he is now addressing, . 
and especially if he can rake out the very copy he 
read, he will find them of great value as past-recallers. 
His experience in re-reading the old books is often as- 
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tonishingly vivid. His general impression as he reads 
is usually that he was much more advanced at that 
age than are his present hearers. This impression 
has to be discounted, since we cannot help reading 
Into our present-day reactions some of the impres- 
sions left behind by the years that have passed be- 
tween the old reading and the new. 

The whole personality of the teacher or preacher 
must cooperate in producing the recall, and sometimes 
the recaller may overdo his work, and by straining 
after effect produce a distorted picture. Often the 
best results are obtained by allowing the mind to play 
in a sort of easy reverie around the period that is 
sought to be recalled. 
| Huthenics is the big name given to this process of 
education. At Vassar College a good deal has been 
‘made of this process, and success has followed. But it 
‘has really been practically applied in churches from 
long, long ago. The architecture of the church, its 
furniture, the antiquated language of the service, the 
‘nature of the music, work together to produce a 
‘definite state of mind in the worshipers. This euthenic 


effect is produced unwittingly on the congregation, 
but the preacher’s special function involves a deliberate 
appeal. He must take into account a great many 
psychological elements with which he is not on very 
familiar terms. But as a good fighting soldier he may 
take comfort from the consideration that he has a 
sort of periscope by which he may get a good view of 
what is going on within Mansoul. Rudyard Kipling 
has provided the preacher with a really encouraging 
bit of practical philosophy in the statement that “‘the 
colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters under the 
skin.”” Looking within ourselves—what the lovers of 
big words call 7ntrospection—can give us a good deal 
of help. 

But retrospection—looking backwards at his 
own experience—will probably give the preacher 
better results than introspection, and is certainly 
safer for the ordinary intelligent but not psycho- 
logically inclined teacher or preacher. Especially 
when it is combined with tthe reconstruction of the 
youthful environment, retrospection forms an efficient 
practical method of successfully assaulting Mansoul. 


The Test by Monotony 


p= HE final question man has to answer is how 
he stands monotony. That’s the ceaseless 
wave that beats up against the cliffs of life, 
| and as, Thomas Carlyle said, “‘will not stay 
for an answer.” But while it will not stay for an 
answer it keeps coming back with its question. 

Our thrilling-stations are on every corner of 
human life; but the filling-station of an abiding in- 
‘terest is hard to find. In between the thrills, as 
‘numerous as they are in modern times, man has a 
deep coriviction that he must live by fills and not by 
thrills. The monotony-killer is sought by all, found 
by few. The white angel of his presence seems to 
have deserted the haunts of civilization; to get that 
angel back we would gladly exchange our science, 
our machines, and our inventions. 

The ‘education for leisure’ of which we hear 
much is a smooth and easy phrase that sugar-coats 
the final reality. What we most need is education 
against monotony. 

The monotony of selfhood is the heritage, gift, 
or endowment of earth’s highest product, man. 
There may be slight signs of it in animals. On man 
alone does the everlasting sameness of the universe 
break with its unutterable challenge. The strange 
thing is that the higher we go in self-refinement the 
more keenly do we feel the beat of the recurring waves 
of changeless similitude. We thought that to be 
educated, to multiply our possibilities of appreciation 
and contact, would beat back the pressure of our 
weighted personality; only to find that the more sensl- 
tive our feelers of the mind become the more they 
sense the endless repetitions of existence. The 
changelessness of change may be our final dark dis- 
covery. 

We could put up with the lesser monotonies of 
society, of duty, of pleasure; but the tiresomeness of 
selfhood seems to leave us no further place of refuge. 


George Lawrence Parker 


Against this wearisomeness we have not even a “van- 
ity of vanities saith the Preacher” as a conclusion; 
for there might be left us some pride in our vanity if 
it referred only to “things.’”’ When it refers to self- 
hood there is not pride enough left to call it vanity. 

What I have written is, I believe, a fair picture of 
our modern mood. We have been brought face to 
face at last not only with the disillusionments of 
illusions, as Krutch says, but with the dynamic fact 
of monotony. 

For that it is a dynamic fact I am firmly con- 
vineed. I conceive that no soul is truly awake until 
magnetized into life by contact with and acknowledg- 
ment of it. I would go further than Whitehead, who 
says that “religion is what man does with his alone- 
ness,” for conceivably one’s aloneness might be scin- 
tillating and interesting. I would go further and say 
that religion is what one does with his own and the 
universe’s monotony. 

To wring out of monotony a glittering vitality 
is the crown and joy of religion. To subdue monotony 
is to subdue the last enemy. 

It is a consummating conquest because it inter- 
prets goodness as well as evil. There is only one valid 
argument against goodness, and that is that it is so 
monotonous. The only counter argument is to say 
that goodness is not monotonous to him who proceeds 
to wrest variety out of its sameness. Such a use of 
evil is impossible; and goodness wins the field. 

By degrees we climb! 

For, behold, I find at last the key to some defini- 
tion of God! 

God ts that One who has overcome his own monotony. 

Somewhere in him, personality faced monotony 
and won! Somewhere in him human personality 
finds its chance to do the same. What threatened 
supreme defeat turns out to be man’s consummate 
conquest! 
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LIBERALISM REDIVIVUS 


OST intelligent observers of the course of re- 
ligion today seem certain that its younger, 
more far-sighted and more disinterested leaders 

are definitely abandoning liberalism in religion, and 
are seeking in a return toa broad-minded fundamen- 
talism the salvation that they all desire. It is a re- 
turn, however, neither to strict orthodoxy, nor to the 
beliefs of Barth; nor is it an acceptance of Anglo- 
Catholicism, nor of Buchmanism. But it is a vague 
yet strong feeling that reason has failed, and that 
therefore a reliance on the indefinable power of God 
must take its place. Salvation must come from with- 
out and not from within. Doubtless this trend away 
from a reliance on man to a reliance on God has been 
either started or hastened by the chaotic conditions 
that prevail in the economic world, or by the domi- 
nance of the apparently irrational powers that inhere 
in nationalism and fascism. Against such chaos and 
such blind forces, reason, as manifest in liberalism, is 
impotent—and the world appears to be abandoned 
to the warfare between the powers of the emotions. 

But this is overlooking the most remarkable fact 

in the world today. In the economic and political 
world, reason is more firmly in control than for many 
years past. Every dictator, no matter how crude or 
how wrong his reasoning may be, is sure that he has 
under the control of his reason, all the necessary fac- 
tors that his nation’s problems present. Our own 
President seems to express no doubt whatsoever about 
his own and his advisers’ complete grasp of the situa- 
tion, and about their combined ability, by the force 
and persuasiveness of their minds, to master all of 
the present difficulties. 


Then why should religion feel otherwise? Now 
is certainly the time when liberalism should believe 
that its age-long reliance on the power of the reason 
is both right and effective. There is not the slightest 
need for liberal religion to abandon its historic posi- 
tion and seek any kind of refuge in the vague, mys- 
terious powers of an emotional fundamentalism. 

Miles Hanson, J’. 


* * 


RELIGION IN THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


HE constantly increasing tendency of the colleges 
to absorb the time and energies of their stu- 
dents withdraws them from the institutions of 

the larger community and notably from church life. 
The advantages of a close community life, shared by 
contemporaries and serving as a laboratory of wise 
living, are reflected in the personal development of 
many students. They do achieve a savoir faire, a 
breadth of interest, and an understanding of their 
contemporaries which contribute to their education. 
But there are disadvantages. The college community 
is in some ways artificial, abstracted from many of the 
strains and stresses of life. The intensive cultivation 
of his contemporaries detaches a student from the 
adult generations with whom (and for a while under 
whom) he will have to find his place after graduation. 
The campus religion of “adventurous living” and cru- 
sading for unpopular causes is not a complete religion, 
even though it be one that most readily appeals to the 
young. 

Part of the service which colleges can render to 
the spiritual life of their students is, therefore, to help 
them to maintain a vital relationship to churches or 
other societies in which they can profit by association 
with those not their contemporaries, with younger 
boys and girls whom they can help and with older 
people by whose standards and ideals they can in 
some measure judge themselves. Under some cir- 
cumstances such a policy will supplement, under 
other conditions perhaps replace, religious activities 
now promoted by the college itself. 

But if the colleges are to urge on their students 
such participation in the normal religious institutions 
of the community, the churches must do their share 
and give the young a vital part to play. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 


x O* 
THE FORGOTTEN MAN HAS HIS CARDS 


T is our feeling that the new federal budget gives 
us a large enough proportion of the cards to per- 
mit making a pretty accurate estimate of the 
nature of the “new deal.’’ There is good reason to 
assume that Mr. Roosevelt considers the foundation 
and most of the framework of a “recovered” society 
to have been built. At least he appears to think that 
enough has been done to assure a reasonably healthy, 
moral and prosperous running of our economic ma- 
chinery, once that machinery gets started; for the 
new budget embodies nothing other than a bold and 
confident measure to step on the industrial accelerator. 
Every month for six months a billion dollars are to 
be poured into the channels of commerce and trade by 
a special program of government spending. 

Judged by popular standards, this is undoubtedly 
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going to be a fine thing—for six months. Business 
will have to pick up, pick up with spirit. And it was 
the logical and inevitable step for the administration 
to take. Not only was there nothing else to do in 
view of the political situation, but also consistency 
with what has taken place since last March required 
it. The question is, however, will it work? This 
is not a question to be asked of the budget, for the 
budget in itself cannot be seriously criticized, but a 
question to be asked of the whole National Recovery 
system. A billion dollars a month for six months 
pumped into the channels of trade will start business 
activity on the upgrade. That is certain. But what 
will happen during the next six months after that, and 
the next? How well have the N. I. R. A. and the 
N. R. A. prepared the way? What, for instance, has 
been done in the way of changing the economic struc- 
ture of our society that will prevent the anti-social 
policies and practices of the profit motive from wreak- 
ing their old destruction? 

We would like to give our answer to that question 
in this editorial, but space would not allow for any sub- 
stantiation. So we refer the reader to two articles 
appearing in the January Harper’s: “The New Deal 
Is No Revolution,” by Louis M. Hacker, and “In 
Search of the N. R. A.,” by George R. Leighton. Of 
course, Messrs. Hacker and Leighton are no ex-cathedra 
spokesmen, any more than anyone else; but what they 
say chimes in so harmoniously with our own experience 
of things that their speech rings to us with high au- 
thority. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


LEISURE 


HE problem of the right use of leisure is one to 

be solved by a regard for the worth and the 

_  improvability of man. Emerson is reputed 

to have said, ‘‘What’s the use of eternity to a man who 

is bored if he has a spare hour on his hands?” To be 

able to use one’s leisure in a fruitful way is our prob- 

lem. So the value of hobbies and avocations appears. 

To be able to express oneself in the terms of some art, 

to write, to paint, to draw, to model, or to play a musi- 
cal instrument, is a major satisfaction. 

Canned music and radio music are good in their 
_ way, sometimes, but they are not to be compared to 
music which one makes himself. A danger of our 
mechanical age is that the art of making one’s own 
music is by way of becoming extinct. The moving 
and speaking pictures, calling for no effort on the part 
of the spectator, are but sorry substitutes for enter- 
tainments in which one is a collaborator. 

In view of our dignity and worth, shall we not 
educate our children to enjoy entertainments which 
enrich and enlarge, instead of spending so much time 
on those which degrade and dissipate? The spectacle 
- of almost a whole nation breathlessly watching a 
bridge tournament is a sign of the times, as is the 
crowds which watch football, our American gladia- 
torial show. The revival of interest in dramatics as 
shown by the springing up in all parts of the country 
of little theaters is surely a step in the right direction. 
The splendid flowering of the drama in Elizabethan 
England was preceded by a widespread interest in 


plays and playing so that almost every crossroads 
had its dramatic company. And a word could be 
said for the hobby. George Frederick Wright was a 
professor of New Testament Greek at Andover and 
at Oberlin, but his hobby was geology. He rode 
his hobby so well that he wrote “‘The Ice Age in North 
America,” in which he traced the southern limit of 
glacial action across our whole continent, and then 
went further and followed the trail of the glacier com- 
pletely around the world. Oberlin had the sense to 
make his hobby his vocation, and created a special 
chair for him. 
Edwin Fairley. 


7k ok 


OUR STATES UNITE VARIETY 


UST how standardized is the United States? We 
all hear the same radio programs, see the same 
movies, buy clothes from the same mail-order 

houses, but how alike, underneath, does this make 
us? There are plenty who bemoan the passing of 
regional differences, the passing of old-time local 
customs, even of the local-color literature of a genera- 
tion and more ago. ‘There are others who do not be- 
moan but seek hopefully for the “great American 
novel” which shali represent a whole nation, and find 
progress in uniformity, not diversity. Most agree, 
however, that our evolutidn is away from diversity, 
whether that is “‘progress’’ or not. 

A different attitude is taken by Professor Donald 
Davidson, writing on “Still Rebels, Still Yankees,”’ in 
The American Review. Mr. Davidson is a professor 
of English in Vanderbilt, one of a group of Southern 
poets and writers who believe passionately in the 
cultural values of regional differences. Spending his 
summers in Vermont, he has seen the Yankee in his 
purest survival, amid the least spoiled environment, 
and of this Yankee and his environment he writes 
with persuasive charm and sympathy, contrasting 
him both with a Southern planter and with his envi- 
ronment. He traces the differences back into history, 
back into economic and climatic conditions, into the 
very landscape. That his examples are at the two 
limits of the scale, rather than a 1934 mean, is perhaps 
true. But the differences would hold good to a con- 
siderable extent for the mean. They are such differ- 
ences as The Saturday Evening Post and Sears Roebuck 
cannot much affect. Moreover, they are differences 
which stem so far back, are so inwrought with the 
deep traditions of the people, that to think of abolish- 
ing them (were that possible) is to plot the murder of 
what “home” means to each, and hence, in any true 
sense, of what America means. 

“Brother Jonathan and Cousin Roderick,” says 
Professor Davidson, “‘do not talk about the good life. 
They lead it. If government is intended to serve 
human interests, what does it propose to do about 
them? If science is really intelligent, what does it 
mean by conniving to put a stigma upon them or to 
They and others are the in- 
carnations of the principle of diversity through which 
the United States has become something better than 
Balkan, and without which the phrase ‘my country’ 
is but a sorry and almost meaningless abstraction.” 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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| ~=s«- THE WORLD TODAY: Liberal France 


wot AT facts can an observant visitor note and 
| report such as may help to interpret 
present-day France to Americans? In an 

SOs American discussion of the French it is 
ordinarily differences which receive particular em- 
phasis. However, likenesses may be more significant. 
And there are significant factors in French life today 
which are not primarily to be thought of in terms either 
of likeness or of difference. 

Outstanding among likenesses between France 
and the United States are a common devotion to and 
faith in political democracy and a common regard for 
individual liberties of every sort. 

At the time of the National Festival this year— 
Bastille Day, July 14—French newspapers were full 
of pronouncements as to the devotion of the French 
to the ideals of liberty and of democracy, pronounce- 
ments which did not fail to refer to the very different 
state of affairs across the Rhine. Thus the Dernieres 
Nouvelles of Strasbourg gave the most conspicuous 
place possible on its front page to an editorial on the 
subject, which read in part: 

The fourteenth of July, our National Festival, is 
and will always remain the festival of the people and 
of democracy. . . . From its place above the ruins of 
the Bastille shines forth the light which has given to 
the world kinds of liberty which the past did not wish 
to bestow upon the masses. .. . 

National festivals have their diverse origins. Ours 
is a festival of liberty. Ask the peasants, who, thanks 
to the Revolution, cultivate “their” fields. - Put the 
question to the humble, to the laborers and workers 
who place their confidence for the future in ‘‘The Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen.” ... 

As we see floating above our buildings the tri- 
color of the French Revolution and as, conscious of our 
rights, we cast a look about us, it is with increased de- 
votion that we unite to ery, 

Hail to the Republic! Viva la France! 


One day at the head of L’Oeuvre, a Paris Socialist 
daily paper, there appeared as motto this plea for the 
maintenance of liberty even for those who propagate 
views which L’Oewvre, itself, would consider subversive: 
“Tt is less dangerous to foster the theory of fascism 
than it is to furnish pretexts for its rise to power.” 

In America we properly hear a good deal about 
the militarism of France and the extent of France’s 
military preparedness. However, distinctions must 
be drawn. France’s militarism is not part of a noisy 
nationalism, but is based upon fear which has a good 
deal to justify it. There appear to be wanting in 
France that love of and that subservience to the 
military which characterize the new militarism of 
Germany. 

Karly in August French newspapers were full of 
accounts of the congress in Paris of the National 
Teachers’ Union, representing somewhere between 
75,000 and 85,000 teachers. In the course of the de- 
liberations one Mlle. Cavalier presented a report 
demanding, among other things, the suppression of 
““bellicose” textbooks, such as describe only the glamor- 


ous side of warfare; of “those again that, after having 
pointed out the injustice of the Treaty of Frankfurt, 
fail to point out the injustice, equally flagrant, of the 
Treaty of Versailles.” 

Nothing could be put more baldly than was the 
final resolution of the congress, which was upon the 
subject of war and which arose out of the considera- 
tion of the entire report of Mlle. Cavalier’s committee. 
In that resolution the congress paid “its homage to 
.... the courage of conscientious objectors and of all 
resisters firmly resolved to refuse individually any par- 
ticipation in collective murder”; recommended to 
each of its members to manifest “openly and from 
this time forth, in some conspicuous way, his hostility 
to war’’; and instructed the office of the Union to get 
into touch with certain outstanding labor organiza- 
tions mentioned by name and ‘“‘to sustain the thesis 
that the working class ought to be organized to oppose 
war effectively by resort to the general strike care- 
fully prepared for.” 

This in militaristic France! It was reported in 
the Paris Matin that the congress closed with the 
singing of the Socialist ‘‘International.”’ 

The status of liberal Socialism in France is dif- 
ficult for the stranger to understand, though there 
can be no doubt as to its wide prevalence. How- 
ever, Communism is also strong. Communism has, 
as well, its Parisian daily newspaper, L’ Humanite, 
and in Strasbourg another daily paper of the same 
name but written in German for the benefit of the 
German-speaking French. The city of Strasbourg 
is itself under a Communist government of some 
sort, though the Communism of Strasbourg is mixed 
with local issues, apart from which it would probably 
not have got into power. Communists were outstand- 
ing participants in a widespread strike in Strasbourg 
early in August, and were mentioned in the newspapers 
as active participants in the strike which pretty well 
tied up the very important barge-traffic of France. 

The anniversary of France’s entrance into the 
World War was the occasion of the only Strasbourg 
“meeting’”’—they use the English word—against war 
of which one heard. It was carried through by Com- 
munists and resulted in the adoption of ‘a resolu- 
tion of protest against the dangers of war and against 
dictatorship.” This meeting, too, was brought to a 
close with the music of the Socialist “International.” 
Clearly there is other hope for international peace 
than in the pulling and hauling of present-day official 
international negotiations. That hope is in “the 
working class’’ internationally self-conscious. 

Finally, as indicating in another realm the one- 
ness of France and the United States, there were the 
newspaper comments upon the reported death of 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh, which was supposed to 
have occurred in Greenland on August 11. After all, 
it is significant that a man of Lindbergh’s sort should 
be accounted so great a hero equally in France and in 
the United States. 

Vincent B. Silliman. 
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KINGS AND STATESMEN 


Charles II. By John Hayward. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Great 


Lives Series. 185 pp. $.75. 

Edward VII. By H.E. Wortham. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Great 
Lives Series. 143 pp. $.75. 

Gladstone. By Francis Birrell. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Great 
Lives Series. 144 pp. $.75. 

Charles II 


The Macmillan Company is publishing a 
series of “Great Lives.” Twenty-four of 
these have already come from the press, and 
the three above are selections from the 
eighteen, and if these three be examples, 
then, without hesitation, the advice to be 
given is “Buy or borrow, and read all.’’ 

The lives are short (about 240 pages), 
but contain a fine summary of the salient 
points in the characters described. Each 
book deals with a man who has left a last- 
ing mark on English story. 

The return of Charles after the Com- 
monwealth is a strange sequel to the 
heroic period of English history, and is, per- 
haps, an example of the reaction which 
follows a period of exaltation. England 
welcomed back a king, and such a king! 
The biographer, John Hayward, is very 
charitable to the failings of the monarch. 

The interest of the book never flags. 
Here and there are fine word-pictures, 
especially the one which narrates the death 
of the king, with the receiving of the Holy 
Sacrament from the hands of one of the 
Queen’s Portuguese priests. All through 
life, the king had kept his faith a secret 
(and surely, his actions never gave a clue 
to any faith), and only in his last hour did 
he proclaim his adherence to the Papacy, 
and only then behind the shelter of a door 
doubly-locked. 

Edward VII 

In English hearts there is an increasing 
appreciation of Edward the seventh. 
With an exacting father, and an opinion- 
ated mother, the early days of the Prince 
of Wales were far from enviable. From 
earliest childhood he was guarded and 
controlled in every direction. After the 
death of his father, his mother continued 
the vigilant sway, and right on into man- 
hood he was conscious of surveillance. 

Then came kingship, with a whole nation 
wondering what would be the issue. Mr. 
Wortham tells the story of that issue in a 
In it we 
read of a monarchy which materially af- 
fected the whole of Europe. The mutual 
dislike of Edward and the Kaiser is clearly 
shown, a dislike and distrust which had 
their share in the later tragic history. 
Edward increasingly obtained the regard 
of his people, and of that of the con- 
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tinental countries except Germany. His 
last words give the explanation of that 


growing love. When remonstrated with 
for working when so obviously ill, the reply 
was: “‘No, I shall go on, I shall work to 
the end. Of what use is it to be alive if 
one cannot work?”’ 


Gladstone 


Francis Birrell has written a helpful life 
of the man whose influence was paramount 
in his day. History is perhaps somewhat 
lessening the stature of Gladstone as a 
statesman, but few men have ever aroused 
such boundless adoration, and such strong 
dislike. 

I remember, as a boy, being taken by 
my father to hear Gladstone, who was 
scheduled to speak from a railway-carriage 
in a station some eight or nine miles from 
our home. I have never forgotten the 
face which I saw. I can see it now—regu- 
lar features surmounted by snow-white 
abundant hair. The face was one which 
once seen was never forgotten. No 
wonder there was adoration; for in addition 
to the arresting features there was a re- 
markable voice, and vast ability as an 
orator. 

Opponents insisted that the power was 
used wrongly. The man was hated as 
wellasloved. Why thisintense, divergent 
feeling? 

After reading Mr. Birrell’s book there is 
a clearer understanding of these differences. 
It is more obvious why Nonconformists 
followed a man who never understood 
them, and why Conformists disliked one 
who had taken from them privileges. The 
tragedy of Parnell is well told, as is also 
the marked dislike of Queen Victoria. It 
is well for all to study the life of such a 
statesman. There were peculiarities and 
failings. In illustration of the peculiari- 
ties the following story is told: 

Once, when going through Chequers, he 
came upon a parrot who spoke modern 
Greek. Gladstone, all enthusiasm, re- 
sponded with a long quotation from 
Homer and could not hide his disappoint- 
ment, when the bird failed to reply. 

This must be cherished, that while he 
was alive no one was allowed to think that 
the good government of a city was a matter 
of secondary importance, nor to forget 
how much of public prosperity was in- 
volved in the maintenance of sound public 
life. 

Miles Hanson. 
ek 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


John Henry Newman. By J. Elliot 
Ross. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company. 258 pp. $2.75. 

One would have supposed that in order 
to publish with the Church’s imprimatur a 


book on Newman, a Catholic writer would 
have to be extremely cautious not to reflect 
upon the Church any shadow of doubt as 
to the wisdom of its earthly vicars. But 
here is a book, approved by the Catholic 
Church, which unflinchingly tells the whole 
story of Newman and of his disheartening 
struggles with Catholic officialdom. In- 
deed, the main burden of the book is that 
Newman’s success in inspiring the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement, in starting a move- 
ment for conversions to the Catholic 
Church, and in giving “a somewhat dif- 
ferent cast to Catholicism in England from 
what it would otherwise have had,’ was 
due to his willingness to enter heroically 
into “that perpetual struggle between the 
reactionary and the developing, between 
the separatist and the progressive torces 
in Catholicism.” The result of this suc- 
cess is that ‘“‘anyone may now without fear 
preach the principles of development of 
doctrine, the limitation of papal infalli- 
bility, and everything else for which New- 
man specifically stood.’ There is no 
doubt much reserved in that word “‘specif- 
ically,” but the author’s point of view re- 
vealed throughout the book shows that 
there is today an active, tolerated move- 
ment of progressivism in the Catholic 
Church. 

The author lays out the plan of his book 
with reference to the “‘five great failures’ 
in Newman’s career: the disavowal of his 
Tract 90 by the Anglican authorities, the 
failure of Newman to establish a Catholic 
University in Dublin, his failure to com- 
plete the proposed new English translation 
of the scriptures, his embarrassing failure as 
editor of The Rambler, and the papal frus- 
tration of his plans to establish an Oratory 
at Oxford. In each failure, church officials 
and church defenders are held to blame. 
And yet, it is shown, each of these under- 
takings, largely because of Newman’s in- 
fluence, has been carried through. Never- 
theless, the biographer is aware of his sub- 
ject’s failings, and he makes a special 
point of Newman’s inexplicable credulity 
as to “fantastic medieval legends’’ and of 
his apparent lack of interest in the social 
problems of his day. In short, then, the 
book is an admirably fair and honest ac- 
count of Newman’s life, his genius, his 
accomplishment, and his struggles with 
the enemies within the fold. 

Unitarian readers will be particularly 
interested in the role of Unitarians in the 
“uproar” over Newman’s ‘Development 
of Doctrine’ in the United States. ‘“Ap- 
parently the first ones to notice the book in 
this country were the Unitarians, who 
claimed that Newman said the idea of the 
Trinity was not explicit in the first age of 
the Church. Orestes A. Brownson, a 
Catholic convert from Unitarianism, who 
was the William George Ward of America, 
condemned the book in round terms, say- 
ing that it was half Christian and half 
pagan.” 

James Luther Adams. 
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Letters to the Editor 


AID FOR WHOM? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

No doubt it is Professor Friedrich’s dis- 
taste for “quibbling with words” that 
makes his reply to Mr. Lurie, in your issue 
of January 11, so evasive and irrelevant. 
Fearing that if he attempts to answer Mr. 
Lurie’s pointed and pertinent questions he 
will be driven to “‘quibbling,’’ he rambles 
on about revolutions in general, the search 
for truth, Luther, Lenin, Robespierre, and 
Cromwell in Ireland. A paragraph about 
the famous ‘‘big wind” in Ireland would 
be equally relevant. 

But perhaps I am doing him an in- 
justice. The last paragraph of his letter 
suggests that I may be. Perhaps he does 
not mean to be evasive. Perhaps he just 
lacks the gift of putting things clearly. 
Perhaps he does not even mean to be of- 
fensive when he writes: “Everybody is 
helping the Einsteins—in other words, 
those they can get something out of.” I 
wonder what we do get out of them—but 
that is beside the point. The important 
thing is that Professor Friedrich is trying 
to help some of the younger Jews, who are 
not so well known as the Einsteins. That 
is, I suppose they are Jews. He does not 
say so, but there would be no reason for 
mentioning them here if they were not. 
They must be Jews—‘‘victims of the pres- 
ent situation,” he calls them. If it is 
clearly understood that Professor Fried- 
rich is helping the younger Jews who are 
being “driven to starvation,” I am sure 
he will have no difficulty in raising the 
money he asks for. 

Florence I. Adams. 

Brookline, Mass. 

FROM DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Professor Friedrich’s reply to Mr. Lurie, 
in your issue of January 11, is the most 
naive and therefore impressive confession 
of Hitler’s guilt that I have anywhere en- 
countered. Challenged to make good his 
assertion that the horror tales from Ger- 
many are “nonsense,’’ Professor Fried- 
rich gives his whole case away by bringing 
the German dictator into the company of 
Cromwell in Ireland, Luther in the Peas- 
ant Wars, and Robespierre in the French 
Revolution. He cites the most hideous 
pages in modern history, in other words, 
to prove that Hitler is no worse than others. 
Has the Professor never heard that Crom- 
well’s campaign in Ireland is one of the su- 
preme horrors of all time, that Luther’s 
attitude toward the peasants is the one 
unforgivable blot upon his career, and that 
Robespierre is one of the few absolute 
monsters of history? I have myself again 
and again asserted that Hitler’s place is 
in these categories of hell, but I never ex- 


pected to receive support in this conten- 
tion from such a source. 

Professor Friedrich flatters himself that 
Hitler’s rule will in the end present some 
larger good which will cover up or make 
expiation for his offences against honor, 
decency, and compassion. I find in the 
record of the last nine months in Germany 
not the slightest evidence of such larger 
good. Certainly there is no parallel, in 
this regard, between the Nazi regime in 
Germany and the Communist regime in 
Russia. In the latter we have progress 
toward a new commonwealth of enlighten- 
ment and freedom; in the former a rever- 
sion to the black barbarism of the Dark 
Ages. Hitler has declared a universal 
pogrom against the Jews; he has made war 
on culture and the arts; he has destroyed 
democracy and all liberty; he is forcing 
women back into an ancient slavery; he 
has announced a foreign policy which 
dooms Europe to destruction; he is drilling 
a new generation to the most brutish type 
of militarism; he is bewitching a whole 
population with the insane delusion of 
Nordic supremacy. This man is what 
Robert Dell describes him, ‘‘a criminal 
lunatic,”” who may well wreck his own 
century and the world in some mad frenzy 
of national or racial] ambition. 

Professor Friedrich would have us act 
on behalf of the oppressed in Germany. 
We have not waited for Professor Fried- 
rich’s call to act, but we have not acted by 
sending money into Germany. The only 
way to help stricken Germans is to get 
them out of Germany while there is time. 
If anybody has Professor Friedrich’s 
modest sum of $10,000, or $10, or even $1, 
to save the victims of the cruelest tyranny 
of modern times, I shall be glad to suggest 
where it may safely be sent. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

26 Sidney Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


co * 
PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH REPLIES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Both as a German and as a Christian I 
am unequivocally opposed to the Na- 
tional Socialist. This I have repeatedly 
stated before audiences and in articles, but 
I refuse to abuse those whom I oppose. I 
myself doubt, of course, whether this 
“revolution” will produce a new life which 
will justify its present acts. In fact, Iam 
almost sure that it will not. 

I am hardly the person to refute the in- 
sinuation against my motives and integ- 
rity, but I will assure all those interested 
that the sums which I ask for are, of course, 
for young Germans, either Jewish or radi- 
cal, who have come to this country, or 
wish to do so. 

Carl J. Friedrich. 

Cembridge, Mass. 


INDIA’S UNTOUCHABLES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Gandhi is making a speaking tour 
through India in the interest of the un- 
touchable. He is having immense au- 
diences. In a recent address, he empha- 
sized quality as more important than 
quantity. He said: 

“Tf I collected a million false coins, they 
would be a worthless burden to me. One 
true coin would be worth its value. A re- 
ligion cannot be sustained by the number 
of its lip followers, while they deny its 
tenets in their lives.”’ 

He predicted that the Hindu religion 
would perish, despite its millions of so- 
called followers, if its adherents persisted 
in treating some of their brothers as un- 
touchable. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 
THE ARTICLE ON INGERSOLL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I read with great satisfaction and a 
genuine thrill of appreciation the very fine 
article by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson on my 
grandfather, Robert G. Ingersoll, in the 
December 28 issue of The Christian Register. 

It is indeed most fitting and timely that 
this intelligent appraisal of Ingersollism 
should be published in your columns; that 
Ingersoll should be presented to your 
readers by a Modern, as a Modern (though 
by no means a Modernist); and as an ar- 
dent affirmer of truth and justice, as well 
as a fearless destroyer of falsehood and 
superstition. 

However, there is just one point made 
by Mr. Wilson with which I find myself in 
disagreement, namely, when he contends 
that my grandfather was not an atheist 
but an agnostic. The New Standard Dic- 
tionary published by Funk and Wagnalls 
gives the following definition of atheism: 
“The denial of, or disbelief in God as the 
First Cause, or Ground of the universe. 
As dogmatic atheism it denies, as negative 
atheism it does not believe in, as critical 
or skeptical atheism (or agnosticism) it 
doubts the existence of God.” The dic- 
tionary quotes Robert Flint, the cele- 
brated Scottish theologian, thus: ‘“‘What 
is called positive or dogmatic atheism, so 
far from being the only kind of atheism, is 
the rarest. of all kinds. . . . Every man is 
an atheist who does not believe that there 
is a God.” 

Ingersoll himself said in an interview 
(Dresden Ed., Ingersoll’s complete works, 
vol. 8, p. 247), that between agnosticism 
and atheism “there is no difference. The 
agnostic is an atheist. The atheist is an 
agnostic. The agnostic says: ‘I do not 
know, but I do not believe there is any 
God.’ The atheist says the same.”” My 
grandfather utterly repudiated both the 
“God of Calvinism” and the “God of evo- 
lutionary theism.’’ He was without belief in 
either of these conceptions of God, as well 
as in any and all conceptions to which the 
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term God could legitimately be applied. 

The emphasis Mr. Wilson puts upon the 
social and economic liberalism of my grand- 
father rejoices me vastly, as I have de- 
plored the fact that such secant justice and 
recognition has been accorded him in these 
matters. The spirit of Ingersoll burned 
with the flameless fire of social idealism 
and vision. He was both individualist 
and socialist—with a small s, if not a capi- 
tal S. He believed with all the splendid 
passion of his being that each should con- 
sider the good of all—that the rights of 
one end where the rights of another begin— 
that liberty should never be confused with 
license—that no man should live on the 
labor of another man—that no perfectly 
civilized human being could be com- 
pletely happy while there is one unhappy 
creature in the universe. 


I feel with Mr. Wilson that were Inger- 
soll alive today he, too, would believe in a 
planned society, rather than in the old 
haphazard, hit-or-miss, laissez-faire plan- 
lessness; in the general human welfare 
above all considerations of individual 
gain; that service, instead of profit, should 
be the motivating principle of community 
life. 

For Ingersoll was the very genius of 
kindliness and love. One feels that in 
him compassion attained final consum- 
mation—humane understanding and imag- 
ination, radiant apotheosis. 

No, he certainly cannot be neatly 
pigeonholed as ‘‘bourgeois,’’ or “‘capital- 
istic,” or fitted into any of the other cate- 
gories of the doctrinaire. 

Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Y. P. R. U. Mid-Winter Conference at Proctor 


About seventy members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union braved the un- 
usual weather which heralded the ap- 
proach of the New Year, and gathered at 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., for 
the seventh annual mid-winter confer- 
ence. 

The chairman, Miss Rachel P. Webster 
of Lexington, Mass., and her able com- 
mittee, planned a delightful week-end, and 
soon after everyone had finally arrived the 
conference fell into full swing. 

The daily program was to a large extent 
the same as that used at the Star Island 
conferences. Each morning began with a 
brief chapel service, and every night saw 
the group wending its way back to the 
church*for the much loved candlelight. 

The general theme for the conference 
was “Our Changed Moralities,’” and the 
committee was wise in its choice of speak- 
ers to present the various phases of this 
topic. 

The morning lectures were given by 
Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington. 
For his first talk, Mr. Chapman chose the 
subject “Our New Liquor Problem and the 
Relation of Repeal to Moral Concepts.” 
Through a historical resume of the liquor 
problem, it was shown that before the ad- 
vent of the prohibition laws, people had a 
sane attitude toward drinking. This was 
later lost, but Mr. Chapman believes that 
since repeal men are tending toward their 
former attitudes of temperance and 
moderation. In his other talk on ‘The 
Changed Attitude Toward the Relation 
Between the Sexes,” emphasis was placed 
upon the emancipation of women from the 
old superstitions which surrounded them 
in former times, and upon the necessity 
for sex education, not only of young 
people, but also of parents. 

Rev. Payson Miller of Wayland, Mass., 
was the afternoon speaker. In his first 
address, Mr. Miller discussed “Religion 
and Morality.” ‘Morality,’ he said, 
“deals with the beliefs and acts with re- 


gard to other people, while religion deals 
with the beliefs and acts with regard to 
ultimate things, such as God.’”’ God was 
defined as ‘‘that thing which symbolizes 
the unity of the universe, the mystic unity, 
pervading all being.’”’ The opinion was 
expressed that any religion is good if it 
unifies the universe, or, in other words, 
does not lead a man to do anything socially 
harmful. Mr. Miller joins those who be- 
lieve that it is possible to dissociate re- 
ligion and morality. In his later talk, we 
were carried away by the speaker’s in- 
teresting experiences during the world con- 
flict when he was imprisoned as a conscien- 
tious objector, and we were then led into a 
discussion of the relation of religion to 
politics. 

The Sunday church service was led by 
Miss Leona C. Handler of Tufts School of 
Religion. The sermon, based upon “Love, 
the Solution for Our Moral Problems,’’ 
pointed out that in the capitalistic world 
of today, society supposedly achieves its 
unification through profit and money 
power. This, the speaker asserted, is an 
imaginary, not a real unity, for in order to 
have social unity we must have power from 
within. She pictured an ideal society 
which consisted of one vast personality 
of which each individual bore one function. 
In such an order, all men are coworkers for 
the common good, there is no dearth of 
love, everyone is conscious of his depend- 
ence upon and his responsibility for his 
fellow men. Love, the spirit of kindliness 
and good will, rules and is the final vic- 
tor. 

Tufts College had another  repre- 
sentative in J. V. Bhambal, who on Sun- 
day evening presented an illustrated lee- 
ture on ‘India.’ Mr. Bhambal spoke 
of the different phases of life in India. 
He compared the economic situation there, 
with the problems in America. The po- 
litical situation was mentioned, and the 
part which Gandhi has played in the lib- 
eration of the people. He gave a most 


interesting survey of the social and re- 
ligious life of the people, and of the rela- 
tion between the seventy-eight million 
Mohammedans and the Hindus. 

No conference would be complete with- 
out a discussion of ‘‘Local Problems,’ by 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U. He expressed 
anxiety that every local group realize that 
it is part of the national organization, 
existing because groups want a central 
clearing house, and urged that national 
headquarters be used to help bring about 
this idea of unity. Young People’s Sun- 
day was discussed and an appeal made for 
its wider observance. Difficulties in in- 
dividual groups were brought forward and 
an attempt was made to clarify them. 

Aside from the intellectual appeal of the 
conference, there was much of the social 
element. Saturday evening there was a 
dance, and on Sunday afternoon, the more 
hardy people trudged up Ragged Moun- 
tain through the deep snow. 

Perhaps the loveliest service of all, was 
the candlelight on New Year’s Eve. The 
group waited in the chapel, and in the si- 
lence of midnight, the bell tolled out its 
solemn announcement. Selections were 
read by the national president of the Y. P. 
R. U., Bradford E. Gale of Tufts School of 
Religion, and these, together with the 
beautiful organ music, led everyone to 
greet the coming season with something 
of a higher and nobler purpose. 

Monday afternoon saw the conference 
adjourned, and the delegates journeying 
homeward. As the bus rolled away, 
there were cheers for the Wetherells and 
their gracious hospitality, and cries of 
“We'll be back next year!’ 

Leona Handler. 
* * 
MR. MARLEY TO SERVE 
IN THE COAL FIELDS 

Rev. Harold P. Marley has been granted 
a leave of absence to extend until autumn, 
in order that he may serve as Friendly Ad- 
viser in the coal fields of Kentucky. This 
is a special service just organized by the 
Federal Council of Churches and the So- 
ciety of Friends. Mr. Marley’s leave of 
absence will begin February 1, or possibly 
sooner. 

A committee in charge of Sunday ser- 
vices has been appointed, and the Church 
Cabinet, composed of representatives of 
all church organizations, will meet month- 
ly. The American Unitarian Association 
has been asked to assist in providing a 
visiting minister at least once a month. 

*x * 


DR. SIMONS ON RADIO 


Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, New York City, will 
conduct the service for the Church of the 
Air on a coast-to-coast hook-up of the Co- 
lumbia broadcasting system, Sunday morn- 
ing, January 21, from 10 a. m. to 10.80 
a.m. Dr. Simons is the first Unitarian 
minister to conduct this service. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Hatred 
is 
self-punishment. 
Hosea Ballou. 


EVENING DOWN-TOWN MEETINGS 
BY MR. ADLARD IN DULUTH 


Rev. Henry J. Adlard, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn., 
has been holding six Sunday evening ser- 
vices in the down-town district, speaking 
under the general title of “Religious Ad- 
dresses to a Bewildered Age.” 

The topics were as follows: ‘““What Are 
the Fundamental Planks of a Liberal Re- 
ligion?”’ ‘Is Life Hopeless without the 
Old Beliefs?” -‘““What about This Busi- 
ness of Being Saved?” ‘“‘Is Belief in God 
Essential to a Good Life?”’ “‘Do We Need 
a New Sanction for Morality?” ‘Where 
Should a Liberal Religion Stand on War 
and Social Justice?” 

Moose Temple, where the meetings 
were held, is on a second floor. Special 
hymns were printed on sheets. There 
was display advertising each week. Writ- 
ten questions were answered. A group 
from the Laymen’s League cooperated 
with Mr. Adlard. Unfortunately, on 
four of the nights, Duluth gave some of its 
worst samples of weather. The other two 
evenings, the attendance was eighty, the 
others considerably less. For the most 
part, the attendants were new to the lib- 
eral gospel, and a few have since visited 
the church. 


* * 


FRIENDS OF PROCTOR 


Mrs. James Sever of Cambridge, Mass., 
entertained at a luncheon the mothers of 
the boys of Gannett House, Proctor Acad- 
emy, on Tuesday, December 12. This was 
one of a series of gatherings at which the 
Friends of Proctor will meet to discuss 
ways and means of helping Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell in his work of advertis- 
ing and building up this boys’ preparatory 
school. 

* ox 


LAKE ERIE FEDERATION 


The annual reunion of the Lake Erie 
Federation of Young People was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 30-31. About 
sixty young people sat down for dinner, 
this group including delegates from De- 
troit, Mich., Pittsburgh and Girard, Pa., 
and Cleveland and Akron, Ohio. 

The Saturday afternoon and evening 
program consisted of a business meeting, a 
candlelight service, banquet and , New 
Year’s eve party. 

On Sunday morning the annual ‘young 
people’s service was held in the "church 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 


The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 

HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Accredited by 
Preparation for 
Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


54th year opened September 13. 
New England and other colleges. 
Board Examinations. 
Practical Arts. 


with members of the conference conducting 
the service and Rev. Tracy M. Pullman 
preaching on ‘‘Youth’s Design for Living.’’ 

The reunion delegates voted to extend 
the time of next summer’s conference from 
two to four days and to hold it, as last 
summer, at Mary Hells Camp on the 
shores of Lake Hrie, near Painesville, Ohio. 
All Universalist and Unitarian churches 
in this section of the country are invited to 
join in the activities of this Federation. 

The officers of the Lake Erie Federation 
of Young People are: President, Miss 
Eloise Hulbert, Detroit; vice-presidents, 
Robert Owens, Pittsburgh, Robert Bird- 
sall, Detroit, Miss Helen Eddy, Cleveland; 
secretary, Miss Ruth Gay, Girard; treas- 
urer, Verne Pulsifer, Cleveland. 

* * 

KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of the South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel weekday 
noon services, Tuesday to Friday inclu- 
sive, January 23-26. Monday, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ re- 
cital. 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association 


1933 
Already acknowledged. ...2....20. Jedecun- $948.40 
Sept. 11 Society in Humboldt, Iowa . ..... 10.00 
25 Society in Warwick, Mass. ....... 10.12 
29 Associate Members iain 2.00 
Oct. 13 Society in South Bend, Ind........ 5.00 
19 Society in Pasadena, Calif......... 120.00 


21 First Congregational Society, Provi- 


dence MR... eae eee ee eee 86.00 
23 First Congregational Unitarian 

Church, Shelbyville, Ill. ...... 2.00 

24 Mrs. Byron W. Collins, Santa Rosa. 
Plas \imtt cten eee Ae ee 8.00 
31 Associate Members .............. 5.50 
Nov. 7 Society in Barnstable, Mass....... 25.00 
9 Society in Petersham, Mass. ...... 6.32 
17 Society in White Plains, N. Y..... 10.00 
23 J. 1. Gillespie, Perrin, Texas ..... 5.00 
Received through the Unitarian Sunday School 

Society 
Nov. 18 Income of Invested Funds ...... 2,650.00 
Total $3,893.34 
Bay ay 


Pasadena, Calif.—Twenty-four new 
members were received into the fellowship 
of the Neighborhood Church at the last 
communion. 
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League Makes Drastic Reduction in Staff 
But Plans to Continue Work with Chapters 


Under compulsion ot reduction of in- 
come, the Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
made drastic reductions in its expenditure, 
including the suspension, effective Febru- 
ary 1, of the office of administrative vice- 
president, held by Malcolm C. Rees, and 
other reductions in the staff effective at 
other dates within the fiscal year closing 
March 31. These steps will make certain 
the balancing of the year’s budget and the 
safer beginning of the following year. 

This action was taken by the executive 
committee in December, and, after full 
discussion, was approved and ratified by 
the Council of the League at its mid-winter 
meeting in New York City, January 5. 
Regarding the future of the League’s 
work, the following statement has been is- 
sued by President Herbert C. Parsons for 
the Council, and sent to all chapter of- 
ficers: 

The action of the official boards, as 
stated above, does not denote a reduction 
of the active relations between the League’s 
office and the chapters and members, cer- 
tainly not one that will approach perma- 
nency. In taking it, the League’s officers 
have considered with care and will preserve 
without serious impairment the vital ser- 
vice this relationship involves. It is the 
primary, inescapable responsibility of the 
League to serve the chapters. To relin- 
quish it would be to sever the life nerve of 
the fraternity. The steps by which the 
relationship will be kept fully alive will 
be made known as they are definitely ar- 
ranged 

What is important at this moment is to 
make it known that the recasting of the 
service will be brought about with a de- 
termination that the great interest of the 
Laymen’s organization shall not suffer. 
It may involve a larger reliance on volun- 
teer service by individual laymen, and it is 
significant that already several offers of 
such service have been made. 

In some form, not yet determined, the 
field service, the contact between the 
League office and the chapters will be 
sustained. The League is an agency to ac- 
complish the interrelation of the chapters 
—and it shall not be allowed to suffer more 
deeply than the lack of money compels— 
and the utmost in management will be 
done to see that it eventually does not 
suffer at all. 

The League’s action is taken regretfully 
and not in disregard of the service given by 
those staff members whose employment is 
discontinued under financial restrictions 
which it has not yet been possible to over- 
come. Under such extremity, the call is 
urgent upon all Unitarian people to give 
in the fullest measure possible in order 
that what has become a vital service to the 
cause of liberal religion, in our churches 
and broadly in public effect, shall not be 


hampered. The League’s officers, giving 
their best judgment and their consider- 
able time, make this their contribution. 
The value of it will be settled by the co- 
operation of all who can match it with 
dollars. In the sense of service value, we 
remain on the gold standard. 


RESOLUTION ON GOODWIN PLAN 


The Social Service Commission of the 
Massachusetts Diocese of the Episcopal 
Church issued a memorandum January 4 
to all the rectors in Massachusetts urging 
them not to sign with the Goodwin Plan, 
and if they had already signed, to withdraw. 
In this memorandum, which was signed by 
Professor Norman Nash, the chairman of 
the commission, the resolution adopted by 
the American Unitarian Association was 
quoted in full as embodying the reasons 
for the action taken. The letter from the 
Social Service Commission was accom- 
panied by a letter from Bishop Sherrill 
strongly endorsing the action of the Com- 


mission. 
* * 


RADIO ADDRESSES, WLBZ 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Bangor, Me.,. is 
delivering three radio addresses over sta- 
tion WLBZ. The first of this series was 
given on January 5, and Mr. Fritchman 
spoke upon ‘“‘Has Liberalism a Message?”’ 
The other two addresses wil! be given on 
February 5 and February 6, and the sub- 
jects will be ‘“Has Liberalism Empower- 
ment?” and ‘‘Has Liberalism a Religious 
Authority?” 


ok * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Miss Annie Haven Thwing of Roxbury, 
Mass., has presented to Proctor Academy 
an autographed copy of the Chronological 
Chart of the Principal Men and Events in 
the World’s History. Miss Thwing’s list 
of entries begins in the ninth century before 
Christ and carries down to the twentieth 
century. 

Colonel Charles Wellington Furlong 
delivered an illustrated lecture, “The Pass- 
ing of the Old West,” on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 17, in the Unitarian church, 
Andover, N. H., under the auspices of the 
Students’ Activities Fund. 

“The Proctor Players’ has been merged 
with the Philomethea Club and has or- 
ganized as follows: Director, Ralston B. 
Darley of Lexington, Mass.; librarian, 
John W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass. 

The baccalaureate preacher next June 
will be Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ‘The 
speaker at the graduation exercises will be 
Hon. Sanford Bates, director of the De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of Federal 
Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


DEATH OF ISAAC SPRAGUE 


Isaac Sprague, a member of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
died at his home January 9. Mr. Sprague 
was a life member and a former director of 
the American Unitarian Association. He 
had been ill for some time before his death. 
A tribute to Mr. Sprague by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish will appear in The Register of 
January 25. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS CHURCH 


An invitation to Unitarians and other 
liberals living in the vicinity of Washington 
Heights, New York City, to worship at the 
Universalist Church is extended by the 
minister, Rev. Clarence J. Harris, who is 
fellowshiped with both the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations. The Washing- 
ton Heights Universalist Church is located 
in the heart of the Heights, West 178, east 
Of Broadway. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—A series of addresses, 
“Tntimate Studies of Contemporary Social 
Problems,” is being given at the May Me- 
morial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. The fifth 
in this series was a discussion upon the 
subject, ‘Is There Any Evidence that 
America Will Go Nazi?” 

Miss Marion Edwards is giving volunteer 
service every morning to assist in caring 
for the many details of the church office. 


id 


CONTRIBUTORS 


John Adams was professor of education 
at the University of London from 1902 
to 1922 and is now emeritus professor. 
Recently the Sir John Adams Chair of 
Education was established in London 
University in his honor. He is now 
professor of education at the University 
of California. He is the author of ““The 
Evolution of Educational Theory,” 
‘Everyman’s Psychology,’ and many 
others. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
drama at Yale University. 

Edwin Fairley is minister-emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N. Y., 
and is supplying that pulpit. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. is minister of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., and is Acting 
Editor of The Register. 

Francis A. Henson is associated with the 
American League Against War and Fas- 
cism. He was formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Keene, N. H. 

Vincent B. Silliman is minister of the 
First Parish in Portland, Me. He is 
president of the Religious Arts Guild. 

Harold E. B. Speight is dean of Swarth- 
more College. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the First Universalist Church, Oneonta, 
INE, NG 
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Pleasantries 


“Auntie,” asked little Ruth, “why do | 


you put powder on your face?” 

“To make me pretty, dear.” 

Little Ruth thought for a moment. 

“‘Auntie,”’ she suggested, “perhaps you’re 
not using the right powder.’’—Locomotive 
Engineer’s Journal. 

“Tt’s been a long and tiring journey,” 
said an Englishman to a Scotsman, as the 
London-Aberdeen express neared its des- 
tination. 

“Aye,” agreed the Scotsman, ‘‘an’ so 


it ought to be for the money.”—Watch- | 


| Place. 


man-Examiner. 
In days of old when knights were bold 
And barons held their sway, 
They took their orders from their wives, 
Just as men do today. 
Pathfinder. 
“Why did you tell Joe you married me 
because I’m such a wonderful cook? I 
can’t boil a potato.” 


“But I had to give some excuse.”’—R. C. 


in the Springfield Union. 

Superstition is what makes a man liable 
to be run over by a truck while he is out in 
the road trying to see the new moon over 
his right shoulder.—Philander Johnson in 
the Washington Star. 

ok * 

Water rights have been obtained. 
Braddock run passes through the property 
and it was trom this stream that the once 
famous brand of whisky was made.— 
Philadelphia paper. 

* 


* 


Policeman: ‘‘Excuse me, si*, but if 


you’re the ‘pale-faced gentleman who looks | 


like a lop-eared rabbit,’ I was to tell you 
that your wife’s gone home on the 33 bus.” 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“An old fowl was recently discovered to 
have two hearts.’”’— News item. 

Sounds like the bridge-partner I had 
last week.—Smith’s Weekly (Australia). 

* * 

“What could be more hazardous than 
leaping from an air-plane with only a 
parachute to save you?” asks a writer. 
Leaping without one.—Opinion. 

Will trade fire, life, automobile insurance 
for anything can use. Want lady with 
automobile.—Rwwerside (Calif.) Enterprise. 

* * 


Customer: “‘So this is your last house?”’ 
Hstate Agent: ‘Yes; last if not leased.” 
—Exchange. 
* * 
“Get my broker, Miss Jones.” 
“Yes, sir, stock or pawn?”’—Hverybody’s 
Weekly. 


Restaurant Version: One man’s meat is 


another man’s croquette.—Hufaula Tribune. | 


ministers. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 


| Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister emeritus. 


Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

Week-day Services, 12 Noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey, D. D., South Congregational Clurch, 
Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Suan- 
day service, 11 a.m, Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 


way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 


Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 


Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Il]., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, lla.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 


Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., | 


Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocyeles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Thursday, 5.45 
p. m., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocyeles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 


Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDVH, 550 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


jE SH RRR EE SE RESTS TESST SAE AS SE TE PY Da EIT 4 


Attention Clergymen. From the Social Service 

Angle, progressive 
clergymen are entitled to the same information as the 
physician on the question of Marriage Hygiene and 
Marital Relations. Literature will be sent on request. 


Educational Research Foundation 
6 West 24th St., New York City 


ERR LE TLE BEL LEE OE EET SE AE BLT RE ES FT SITET IOS 


Seven Thousand Dollars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwsod Avenue, Bostcn, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Position Wanted—By woman of experience, educa- 
tion and pleasing personality, as companion. Ca- 
pable of managing a household and is good traveler. 
References. 

Address The Christian Register—C. 185. 


COMING in 


Early Issues 
of 


The Christian Register 


“A Weekend at a Buchmanite House 
Party,” by the wife of a clergyman. 

“Can the Liberal Church Be Helped by 
the Oxford Movement?” by F. Alden 
Shaw of the Country Day School, De- 
troit, Mich. 

“My Confession of Faith,’ by Dilworth 
Lupton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Challenge of Christianity to Marx- 
ism,” by Henry P. Van Dusen, professor 
of theology at the Union Theological 
Seminary. 

“An Interpretation of the Soviet Union,’ 
by Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

“Religion versus Ethics,” by Oliver L. 
Reiser, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Send your subscriptions today 


$3.00 for one year. Special introductory 
offer of 22 issues for $1.00 


